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The PREFACE. 


HE Entertainment theſe Sheets met with at 
their Firſt and Second Appearance in the Town, 
and the continual Demand made for them ſince they were 
out of Print, has occaſioned the Book ſeller to deſire a 
Third Fol | 

The Subje& has had the honour to be well approv d 
by the King himfelf in his $ peec h to the Parliament at 

the Opening the pr efent Seſſion ; in which he recommend 
ed it to their Conſideration to examine, Whether the 
general Depravation of Manners did proceed 
from a Defect in the Laws already made, or in 
the Execution of them. 

His Majeſty has been always very earneſt with the 
People of England to find out ſome Methods to Reform 
their Morals ; "and if tis refuſed, God and the World 
will teſtify * tis therr own Fault, not his. 

The Parliament has tacitly backd the Argument, 
in that they have made no new Laws for Reformation of 
Manners ; they know nathing but Example can do it, and 
they are wiſer than to make Laws to no purpoſe. <---- 

What was Propoſed by Mr. M------- in the Sena- 
rus Concilium of -the Nation; i order to the bring- 
ing this to paſs, may, perhaps, have as good Effef as 
a Law, and let the City of Weſtminſter know, that 
*is not to wo purpoſe that they are Repreſented by one 
of the Alleſt and moſt Senſible Stateſmen in the Nation. 

The Honour ſome Perſons of the beſt Judgment 
have alſo 0. done me in their Approbation of this ſmall 
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Piece, 
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(Piece, has oblig d me to fer my Namego it ; which [ 
declin'd before, | on a Scruple which they are not pleas'd 
to row ove of, who think 1 ought not-_ be aſhamd to own 
I preſume no Man of Senſe will Anſwer what T 
; ties advanc d, with refletion on the Meammeſs or 
Imper feetions of the Author ; if be does, [ ſhall only 


return the Languaze of the Poet : ——— 


Non Ego Venroſz Plebis Suffragia Venor. 


Horace. 


I! Reformation of Manners is a work ſo Honourable, 
| and at this time ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that it muſt not, 
it cannot be delayd ; ſome Body muſt begin ut : Lit 
no Man envy mc the firſt Poſt ; I ſhall begin. with my 
ſelf ; let all men do fo, and the Work is Ver. 
The following Sheets lead to the diretteſt Means, 
VIZ. Refor mation by Example ; Laws are, in ro. 
"RE rem, Puniſhments ; and Magiſtrates compel and put a 
force upon Mens minds, but Example 1 is Þe) ſuaſive and 
Gentle, and draws by a ſecret mviſible, and almoſt in- | 
voluntary Power. 
If any more proper Remedies can be Propoſed, they ) 
that know them would do well to bring them forth, 1 
the mean time, C onſcience i in the Minds of Men ts 
tially conſulted, will o1ve a Probarum' to the followins 
Propoſal ; and to that Judgment I _ all th who 
Objeft againſt it. JF... 


'De F OE. 
THE 


THE 
Poor. Mans PLE A 


All the Proclamations, Declarations, Aﬀs 
of Parliament, &c. which have been, 
or ſhall be made, or publiſh'd, for 
a Reformation of Manners, and ſup- 
preſling Immorality in the Nation. 


mick Diſtemper , Phyſicians tell us 'ris firſt 
neceſſary ro know from what Part of the Bo- 
dy, and from what ill Habir it proceeds; and when 


T: ſearching for a proper Cure of an Epide- 


the Caule is thus diſcoverd, it is to be removed. 


that the Effect may ceaſe of its ſelf; but if remove- 


ing the Cauſe will not work the Cure, then indeed 
chey proceed to apply proper Remedies to the Diſ- 
eaſe ir ſelf, and the parcicular Parr afflicted. 


Immorality i is without doubr the preſent reign- 


4 ing diſtemper of the Nation: And the King and 
| Parliament, who are the proper Phylicians , ſeem 


nobly 
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nobly inclin'd to undertake the Cure. 'Tis a 
Great Work, well worthy their urmoſt Pains: The 
Honour of ir, were it once perte&ted, would add 
more Trophies ro the Crown, than all the Victo- 
ries of this Bloody War, or the Glories of this Flo- 
nourable Peace. 

Bur as a Perſon under the Violence of a Diſeaſe 
ſends in vain for a Phylician, unleſs he reſolves to 
make uſe of his Preſcription ; ſo in vain does the 
King atrempt to reform a Nation, unleſs they are 
willing ro reform themſelves, . ani! to libmir ro his 
Preſcriprions. . 

Wickedneſs is an Ancient Inhabicane in this 
Country, and tis very hard to give irs Original. 

But however difficult thar may be, tis as ealy to 
look back ro a Time when we were not ſo gene- 
rally infeted with Vice as we are now; and twill 
ſeem ſufficient to enquire into the Caules of our 
preſent DefeCtion. | 

The Proteſtant Religion ſeems to have an un- 
queſtion d Title to the *irſt introducing a ſtrict 
Morality among us; and tis bur juſt to give the 
Honour of ir whar tis ſo eminently due. "Reform 
mation of Manners has ſomething of a Natural 
Conſequence in tmfrom Reformatioc in Religion: 
For fince the Principles of the Proteſtant Rehloion 


difown the Indulgencies of the Roman Ponrift, by 


which a Thouſand Sins are, asVenial Crimes, bought 


off, 


[3.4 
off, and the Prieſt, to ſave God Almighty the trouble, 
can blot chem our of the Account before. it comes. 
to his hand; common Vices loſt their Charter, and. 
men could not fin at ſo cheap a Rate as before. 
The Proteſtant Religion has in it ſelf a Natural 
Tendency to Virtue, as a ſtanding Teſtimony of 
its own Divine Original, and accordingly it-has 
tupprets d Vice and "Immoraliry i in all the Coun- 
tries where it has had a Footing : Ic has civ liz d 
Nations, and reform'd the very Tempers of its 
Profeifirs: Chriſtianity and Humanity have gone 
hand in hand in the World; and there is fo vilible 
a difterence berween the ales Civilizd Govern» 
ments in the World, and thoſe who now-are under 
the: Proteſtant Powers, that it carries irs Evidence 
in x ſelf.” 

The Reformation, begun in England in the days 
of King Edward the Shxths, and akterwards glori- 
outly fniſhed by Queen Elizabeth 5: brought the 
Engliſh Nation to ſuch a degree of Humanity, and 
Sobriery of Converlation, as we have realon. to 
doubt will hardly be ſeen again-in our Age. 

In King James the Firſt's time, the Courr affect- 
ing ſomething more of Gallanzry and Gaiety, Lux- 
ury y g9: footing + and ['wenry Years Peace, toge- 
ther with no extraordinary Examples from the 
Court, gave too great IT to Licen- 


riouſneſs 
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"If ir gor footing in King James the Firſt's time, 
I took 2a deep Rooti in the Reign of his Son; and 
the Liberty given the Soldiery in the Civil War, 
diſpers'd all manner of Prophaneneſs throughout 
the Kinodom. That Prince, though very Pious 
in his own Perſon and Practice, had the Misfortune 
ro be the firlt King of England, and perhaps i in the 
World, that ever ctabliſhed W ickednels by a Law: 
By v has unhappy Council, or ſecret ill Fate he was 
puided to it, is hard to determine; bur the Book of 
Spores, as it was called, that Bock to tolerate the 
Exerciſe of all forts of Sporrs and Paſtimes on the 
Lord -Day, tended more to the vitiating the Pra- 
Rice of this Kingdom, as to keepims that Day, than 
all che Acts of Parliament, Proclamations , and 
Eindravours, of fure Princes have done, or pcr- 
haps ever will do, ro retorm it. 

And yer the People of England expreſs d a ge- 
neral ſort of an Averſion to that Liberty; and ſome, 
as if glurted with roo much Freedom , when the 
Reins of the Law were taken off, echaled that Pra- 
Qice they allow'd themſelves in biden. 

In the time of King Charles the Second, Lewd- 
neſs and all manner of Debauchery arrivd to its 
Meridian: The Encouragement it had from the 
Pra&tice and Allowance of the Court, is an invin- 
cible Demonſtration how far the lnflwnce of our 
Governors extends 1 in the Practice of the People. 
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The preſent-King and his late Queen, whole 
Memory will be dear to the Nation as long as the 
World ſtands, have had all this wicked Knor to 
unravel. "Fhis was the firlt ching the Queen ſer up- 
on While the King was engaged in his Wars abroad: 
She firlt gave all rm of Vice a general Diſcou- 
ragement: : and on the contrary r raisd the value of 
Virus : and ſobriety by her Roy al Example. The 
King having brought the War to a Glorious Con- 
cluſic 10n, and ſertied an Honourable Peace, in his 
very firit Speech to his Parliament proclaims pl 
New War againſt Prophaneneſs and Immorality, 
and goes on allo to diſcourage the Practice of ir 
by his Royal E xample. 

Thus the Work is begun nobly and rec ularly,; ; 
and the Parltament, the General Repres entative 
of the Nation, Cells this Royal Example, In en- 
op qv ro ſuppreſs all manner of Prophane- 
nels, Cz 


| Thele 'are: Great Things, and well improvd, 
would give an iindoubted Overthrow to the Ty- 
ranny of Vice, and the Dominion Prophancneſs 
has ulurpd in he hearts of men. 


Burt we FT. oh Plebii End our ſelves juſtly ag- 


grievd in all this Work of Reformarion-; and the 
Parciality of this Reforming Rigor makes the - 


real 
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real Work impoſſible : Wherefore we find our 
ſelves forced to ſeek Redreſs of our Grievances in 
the old honeſt way of Petitioning Heaven to re- | 
lieve us : And in the mean time, we ſolemnly 
Fnter our Proteſtation againſt all che Vicious Pare 
of the Nobility and Genery of the Nation; as 
follows : 


Firſt, We Proteſt, That we do not find, im- 
partially enquiring into the matter, ſpeaking of 
Moral Goodneſs, that you are one jot betcer than 
we are, your Dromtres, Eſtates, and Quality excepted. 
'Tis true, we are all bad enough, and we are 
willing in good Manners ro agree, thar we are as 
wicked as you; bur we cannor hnd on the exact- 
eſt Scratiny, but that in rhe Commonwealth of 
Vice, the Devil has raken care to level Poor and 


Rich inte one Claſs, and is fairly going on to. 


make us all Graduares in the laſt Degree ot Im- 
morality. | 

Secondly, We do nor find thar all the Procla- 
marions, Declarations, and A&ts of Parliament 
vet made, have any effeftive Power ro puniſh you 
tor your Immoralitics, as it does us. Now while 
10« make Laws to puniſh «s, and ler your ſelves go 
tree, though guilry of the ſame Vices and Immo- 
ralities, thoſe Laws are unjuſt and unequal in 
Tthemiclves. — pee Sy 


'Tis 
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Tis true, the Lawsdo not expreſs a Liberty to 
39H, and a Puniſhment to «s ; and therefore the 
King and Parliament are free, as King and Parlia- 
ment, from this our Appeal ; bur the Gentry and 
Magiſtrates of the Kingdom, while they execute 
thoſe Laws upon us the poor Commons, and 
themlelves practiſing the ſame Crimes, in dcfi- 
ance of the Laws both of God and Man, goun- 
puniſh dz; This 1s the Grievance we proteſt againit, 
as unjuſt and unequal. 

W'heretore, till the Nobility, Gentry , Juſtices 
of the Peace, and Clergy, will be pleaſed either 
to reform their own Manners, and {upprels their 
own Immoraliries, or find out fome Merhod and 
Power imparrtally to puniſh themſelves when 
guilry, we humbly crave Leave to object againit 
letting any Poor Man in the Stocks, or ſending 
him to the Houſe of Correfion for Immoralities, 
as the moſt unequal and unjuſt way of proceed- 
ing in the World. 


And now Gentlemen, 

Thar this Proteitation may not ſeem a little 
r00 rude, and a Breach of Good Manners to our 
Superiors, we crave Leave to fubjoin our humble 
Appeal to your ſelves ; and will for once, know- 
ing you as Engliſh Gentlemen to be Men of Ho- 

Firſt, 


nour, make you Judges in your own Caſe. 
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Erft, Gentlemen, we appeal. ro your ſelves, 
whether ever it be. likely ro perfect the Reforma: 
ron of Manners in this Kingdom, without you: 
Whether Laws to puniſh us, without your Exam- 


j 


pie alto ro influence us, will ever bring the W'ork 


[) D US. 

The ficlt Scep trom a looſe vicious Pratice in 
this. Nation, was begun by King Edward the 
Sixth, back d by a Retorm'd Clergy, , and a Sober 
Nobility: Queen Elizabeth carried it on. They were 
rae Kings; and the Gentry wich firſt again dege- 
nerated "from chat ſtrict Obſervation . of Mor al 
Yircues, and from thence carried Vice on to that 
degree ut Now appears in. From the Court Vice 
rook ics Progrets into the Country ; and in the 


Families of the Gentry and Nobility it harbour'd, 


till jr took heart under their Prote&ion , and 
made a general Sally into the. Nation ; and We 
the poor Commons, who have been alw 'ays caly 
to be guided by the Examples of our Landlords 
and Gentlemen, have really been debauch d into 
Vice by their Examples : And it muſt be. the 


. Example of You the Nobility and Gentry of the King- 
. dom, that mult pur .a STOP ro the Flood of Vice 
| a Prophanenels which is broken in upon the 


Country, or it will never be done. 
Our Laws againſt all manner of Vicious Pra- 
tices are already very ſeve cre: Burt Laws 
g 
are 
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are-uſeleſs_infighificant things ; if the Executive 
Power which lies in the Magiſtrate be not exerted. 
The Juſtices of the Peace have the Power to pu- 
niſh,, but if they, do nor 'pur forth that Power, tis 
all one as it _they' had none-at all: Som+ have-pol- 
ſibly exerred this Power ;- where-ever ithath been ſo 
pur forth, - it hath fallen upon us the poor Com- 
mons: T hele are all Cobweb Laws, in which the 
ſalt Flies ate catch'd-,' and the great ones break 
through. My Lord Mayor has whipt abour the 
poor Beggars, and a few ſcandalous Whores have 
been ſent ro the Houſe of Corre&ion ; ſome Ale- 
houlekcepers and Vincners have been fin'd for 
drawing Drink. on the Sabbath day; bur all this 
falls upon us of the Mob, the poor Plebeit, as if all 
che Vice lay-among us; for we don't hnd the Rich 
Drunkard carti'd before my Lord. Mayor,. nor a 
Swearing' Lewd Merchant puniſhed. The man with 
a Gold Ring and Gay Cloaths, may Swear belore the 
Juſtice, or at the Juſtice; - may reel home through 
che open. Streets, and no man take any notice 'of it ; 
but it a .Poor Man ger drunk, or {wears an Oath; 
he mult ro the Stocks withour Remedy. 

fy the ſecond place, we appeal to your ſelves; 


| « I Laws or Proclamations are capable of ha- 


Wh. C 
44 \ 


ying any Effect rowards a Reformation of, Man- 
ners, whilethe very Benches of our uſtices are infe&- 
ed withthe ſcandalons Vices of Swearing and Nrun- 
kennels; 
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[10] 
kenneſs; while our Juſticesthenaſelves ſhall puniſh 
a man for Drunkenneſs, with a God damn him, ſet 
him in the Stocks : And if Laws:and Proclamations 
are-uſeleſs in the Caſe, then they are good for no- 
thing, and had as good be let alone as publiſh'd. 

'Tis hard, Gentlemen, to be punifh'd for a 
Crime, by a man as guilty as our ſelves; and that 
the Figure a man makes in the World, muſt be the 
reaſon why he ſhall orſhall not be liable co.a Law: 
This is really puniſhing men for being poor, which 
is no Crime art all; as a Thiet may be faid to be 
tangd, nor for the FaQ, bur for being taken. 

We further appeal ro your ſelves, Gentlemen, to 
inform us, whether there be any particular reaſon 
why you ſhould be allow'd the tull Career of your 
corrupt Apperites, without the Reſtraint of 
Laws, while you your ſelves agree that ſuch Offen= 
ces ſhall be puniſhed in us, and do really execute 
the Law upon the Poor People, when brought 
before you for the ſame things. - | 

Wherefore, that the Work of Reformation of 
Manners may go on, and be brought ro Perfc&ion, 
to the Glory of God, and the great Honour of che 
King and Parliament: That Debauchery and Pro- 
phaneſs, 'Drunkenneſs, Whoring, and all forts of 
Immoralities may be ſuppreſs'd, we humbly pro- 
poſe the Merhod which may effe&ually accom- 
pliſh fo great # Work. © 
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Furſt. That the Gentry and Clergy, who are the 
Leaders of us poor [ignorant people , and our 
Lighes erected on high places to guide and govern 
us, would in the firſt place put a voluntary Force 
_ upon themſelves, and effectually retorm their own 

Lives, their way of Converfing, and their common 
Behaviour among their Servants and Neighbours. 

1. The Gentry. They are the Original of the 
Modes and Cuſtoms, and Manners of their Neigh- 
bours; and their Examples in the Countries eſpecially 
are very moving. There are three ſeveral Vices 
which have the principal Management of the 
greateſt part of Mankind, viz, Drunkenneſs, Swear- 
ing and Whoring; all of chem very ill becoming 
a Gentleman, howeyer Cuſtom: may have made 
them Modiſh: Where none. of theſe Three are in 
a Houſe, there is certainly ſomething of a Planta- 
tion of God in the Family; for they are ſuch Epi- 
demic Diſtempers, that hardly Human Nature 
1s entirely free from them. 

Drunkenneſs, that brutiſh Vice; a Sin ſo ſordid, 
and ſo much a Force upon Nature, that had God 
Almighty enjoynd ir as a Duty, I believe many a 
man would have venturd the loſs of Heaven , 
rather than have perform'd it. The Pleaſure of it 
ſeems to be ſo ſecretly hid, that wild Heathen Na- 
tions know nothing of the matter; tis only diſco- 
verd by the wiſe people of theſe Northern Countries, 
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who are: grown Proficients in; Vice, Philoſophers 
in Wickedneſs, who can extract a Pleaſure tothem- 
ſelves in lofing their Underſtanding, and make themſelves 
fick at heart for their Diverſion. 

If the Hiſtory of this well bred Vice was to be 
written, twould. plainly. appear that ir begun 
among the Gentry, and from them was handed 
down to the poorer ſort, who ſtill love to be like 
their Betrers. After the Reſtitution of King Charles 
the Second, when drinking the King's Health be- 
came the diſtintion. berween a Cavalicr and a 
Roundhead, Drunkenneſs began its Reign, and it has 
reignd almoſt Forty. Years: The Gentry carels d 
this Beaftly Vice ar {nch a Rate, that no Compa- 
nion, no Servant: was thought proper, unlets he 
could bear a Quantity of Wine; - and to this day 
tis added ro the Character of a Man, as an addi- 
tional Title, when you would fpeak well of him, 
He is an boneſt Drunken Fellow ; as it bis Drunken- 
nels was a Recommendation of his Honeſty. 
From the practice of this naſty Faculry, our Gen- 
tlemen have arriv'd to the teaching of it; and that 
ir might be effetually prefery'd ro the next Age, 
have very early inſtructed the Youth in ic. Nay, fo 
far has Cuſtom prevail'd, that the Top of a Gen- 
tleman's Entertainment has been to make his 
Friend drunk; andtheFriendis {o much recancil'd 
ro 1t, that he takes thar for the cfte&t of his Kind- 


nels, 


[13] 
neſs, which he ought as muck tobe affronted at, as 
if he had kick'd him down Stairs: Thus 'tis become 
a Science ; and but that the inſtruction proves ſo 
ealy, and the Youth too apt to learn, poſlibly we 
mighthave hada College erected for it before now. 
The further Perfe&tion of this Vice among che 
Gentry, will appear in two things; that tis become 
the Subject of their Glory, and the way of exprel- 
{ing their Joy for any publick Bleſſing. Fack, ſaid 
a Gentlemen of very high Quality, when after the 
Debate in the Houſe of Lords, King William was 
yoted into the vacant Throne; Fack (lays he) God 
damn ye, Jack, go home to your Lady, and tell ber wa 
have got a Proteſtant Xing and Queen; and go and 
make a Bonfire as big as a Houſe , and bid the Butler 
make ye all drunk, ye Dog: Here was Sacrificing to 
to the Devil, for a Thankſgiving to God. Other 
Vices are committed as Vices, and men act them 
in private, and are willing co hide them; but Drun- 
kennels they areſo fond of, that they will glory init, 
boaſt of it, and endeavour to promote it as much 
as poſſibly in others: "Tis a Triumph to a Cham- 
pion of the Bottle, to repeat how many Quarts of 
Wine he has drank ar a fitting, and how he made 
fuch and ſuch Honeſt Fellows drunk. Men Lye and 
Forſwear, and hide it, and are aſham'd of it, as indeed 
they have reaſon to do: But Drunkenneſs and 
Whoring are Accompliſhments men begin to we 
ue 


- 
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lue themſelves upon, repeat them with pleaſure, and 
affe& a ſort of Vanity in the Hittory, are contenr 
all the world ſhould be witneſſes of their intempe. 
rance, have made the Crime a Badge of Honour 
ro their Breeding, and introduce the practice as a 
Faſhion. And whoever gives himſelf the troublero 
reflect on the Cuttom of our- Gentlemen in their 
Families encouraging and promoting this Vice of 
Drunkenneis among the po Commons, will not 
think ic a Scandal upon the Gentry of England, if 
we ſay, That the Mode of drinking, as tis now 
practiſed, had its Original from the Practice of the 
Country Gentlemen, and they againfromthe Courr. 


It may be objected, and God torbid it ſhould 
not, Thar there are a great many of our Nobility 
and Gentlemen,who are Men of Honour and Men 
of Morals; and therefore this Charge is notuniver- 
fal. To which we anſwer, "Tis univerfal for at 
that; becauſe thoſe very Gentlemen, tho' they are 
negarively clear asto the Commiſſion of the Crimes 
ne ſpeak of, yet, are polttiveiy guilty, in not execu- 
ting that Power the Law has put into their hands; 
with an impartial Vigor. For where was that Gen- 
tleman or Juſtice of the Peace ever yet found, who 
executed the Terrns of the Law upon a Drunken, 
Swearing, Lewd Gentleman, his Neighbour, bur 
the Quality of the Perſon has been a Licenſe ro the 


open 
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open Exerciſe of the worſt Crimes; as if there were 
any Lords, Baronets, Knights, or Squires in the next 
World; who becauſe of thoſe little Steps Cuſtom 
has raiſed them on, higher than their Neighbours, 
ſhould be exempred from the Divine Judicature ; 
or that, as Captain Yratz, ſaid, who was Hang d 
for murth ring Eſquire 'Thywn, God would ſhow them 
fome reſpeft as they were Gentlemen. 


If there were any reaſon why a Rich Man 
ſhould be permitted in the publick Exerciſe of O- 
pen Immoralities, and not the Poor Man, ſome- 
thing might be ſaid: Bur it there be any difference 
it lies the other way; ſor the Vices of a Poor Man 
affect only himſelf ; but the Rich Man's Wicked- 
neſs affects all the Neighbourhood, gives offence- 
to the Sober, encourages and hardens the Lewd, 
and quite overthrows the weak Reſolutions of ſuch: 
2s are bur indifferently fix'd in their Virtue aud 
Morality. If my own watch: goes falſe, it deceives me 
and none elſe; but if the Town-Clock goes falſe, it de- 
ceives the whole Parifh. "The Gentry are the Lead- 
ers of the Mob; it they are Lewd and Drunken, : 
the others ſtrive to imitate them; if they Diſcou- 
rage. Vice and Intemperance, the other will. not be 
ſo forward 1n it, nor ſo fond of it. 

To think then to effe& a Reformation by Pu-- 
nifhing the Poor, while the Rich ſcem to Enjoy 
| a. Char- 
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a Charter for Wickednefs, is like taking away the Ef- 
fe&t, that the Cauſe may ceaſe. 

We find ſome People very fond of Monopoli- 
:1ng a Vice, they would have all of it #6 them- 
telves; they maſt, as my Lord Rocheſter laid of 
hinſelt, Sim ke a Lord; little ineaking Sins won't 
ſerve turn; but they muſt be Lewd ar a rate above 
the Common Size , to let the World ſee they are 
capable of ir. 

Our Laws ſeems to take no Cognizance of ſuch, 
perhaps for the fame reaſon that Lycurgus made no 
Law againſt Parricide, becauſe he would not have 
the Sin named among his Citizens. 

Now 'the Poor Man ſees no ſuch Dignity in 
Vice, as to ſtudy Degrees; we are downright in 
Wickedneſs, as we are in our Dealings; if we are 
Drunk, 'tis plain Drunkennels ; Swearing , and 
Whoring, is all Blunderbus with us; we Br af- 
fect ſuch Niccrties in our Converſation ; and the 
Juſtices uſe us accordingly ; nothing bur the Stocks, 
or the Houſe of Correction is the Caſe, when we 
are brought before them ; but when our Maſters 
the Gentlemen come to their Refined Practice, and 
Sin by the Rules of Qualicy, we do nor find any 
thing come of it bur falſe Heraldry, the Vice js 
puniſhd by the. Vice, and the Puniſhment renews 


the Crune. 


The 


[87] - 
- The Caſe in ſhort is this ; the Lewdneſs, Pro- 

phaneneſs, and Immoralicy of the Gentry, which 

is the: main Cauſe of the General Debauchery of 

the Kingdom ts nort-at- all roucht by our Laws, 

as they ar@how executed ; and while it remains 

ſo, 'the Reformation of Manners.can never be 

brought to paſs, nor Prophanels and Immorali- 

ty Supprelsd; and Fans to the punithing the 

| © Poor diſtinly, is a Mock upon the good De- 
figns of the King and Parliament ; am, At of 
Injuſtice upon them to puniſh them, and let 
others, as guilty go free; and a ſort of Cruel- 
ry too, in taking the advantage” of their Po- 
verty to make them ſuffer, becauſe they want 
Eſtates to. purchaſe their Exemption. 

We have ſome weak Excuſes, for this Mat- 
ter, which muſt be confidered : As, 

(1.) The Juſtice of the [Peace is a Pave 
Magiſtrate, ll an Information : be brought 
before him , and is not to take notice of any 

" thing , but as it is laid- in {Fact ;-and brought 
to -an Afﬀdavic. Now--i an Aﬀdavit be! made 
before a | Juſtice, that ſuch or ſuch a 'man 
Swore , - or: was Drunk, he muſt he. cannot 
avoid, Fining him; the Law, obliges him to ir, 


let his. Quality be ' what ic will; 1 ſo. that; the 
Defect is not in-the Law, nor in the ; Juſtice 
but in the want of Information. - | : 


D (2.) The 


_—_ 
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(2.) The Name of an Evidence or Inform- 
er is ſo ſcandalous, that to attempt to inform a- 
oainſt a man for the moſt open Breach of the 
Laws of Morality, is enough to denominate a 
man unfit for Society; a Rogue and*an Inform- 
er are Synonimous in the VYulgar Acceptation ; 
ſo much is the real DeteCtion ; of the openeſt 
Crimes againſt God , and Civil Government , 
Diſcouraged and Avoided. 

(3.) The Impoſlibiliry of che Cure is ſuch, 
and the Habit has ſo obraind upon all Man- 
kind , that it ſeems twifted with Human Na- 
rare, as an Apendix to Natural Frailty , which 
ic is impoſſible to ſeparate from. 


. For Anſwer ; 
t. Tis true, the Jaftice of the Peace is in 
ſome reſpe& a Paſſive wn, and does not act 
but by Information, but ſuch Information would 
be brought it it were encouraged ; if Juſtices 
of the Peace did acquaint themſelves with 
their Neighbourhood , they would ſoon hear of 
the Immoralities of the Pariſh; and if they 
did impartially Execute the Law on ſuch as of- 
fended, without Refpe& of Perfon , they would 
- foon have an Account of the Perſons and Cir- 
cumſtances. Beſides, tis not want of Infor- 
mation , but want of puniſhing what they have 


In- 
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Information of. A Poor Man Informs againſt 

a Great Man, the Witneſs is diſcouraged , the 

man goes unpuniſhd, and the Poor man gets 

the ſcandal of an Informer ; and then tis but too 

often that aar Juſtices are not men of extraor- 
dinary Mol: themſelves; and who ſhall In- 4 
form a Juſtice of the Peace that ſuch a man 
Swore, when he may be heard to Swear him- 

ſelf as faſt as another? or who ſhall bring a 

man before a Juſtice for being Drunk, when 

the Juſtice 1s ſo Drunk himſelf, he cannor order 

him to be ſer in the Stocks ? ' 

(2.) Befides, che Juſtice has a power to pu- 
niſh any Fact he himſelf fees committed , and 
ro enquire into any he hears of caſually; and 
if he will ſtand till and fee thoſe Acts of Im- 
moralicy committed before his Face, who ſhall 
bring a Poor Man before him to be puniſhed: 
Thus I have heard a Thouſand horrid Oaths 
{worn on a Bowling Green, in the preſence of 
a Juſtice of the Peace, and he take no notice 
. of it, and go home the next hour and ſet a 

man in the Stocks for being Drunk. 

As to the Scandal of Informing , tis an Er- 
ror in Cuſtom, and a- great Sin againlt Juſtice, 
tis neceſiary indeed that all Judgment ſhould 
be according to Evidence, and to diſcourage 


Evidence is to diſcourage Juſtice ; but that a 
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man in Trial of che Morality 'of his Neighbour,” 
ſhould be aſhamed ro appear,; muſt have ſome 
particular Cauſe. 

It proceeds from the Modiſhnelſs af the Vice. 
ir has ſo obtaind npon 'mens Practiggs , .thar ro 
appear againſt ' what almoſt all men approve, 
ſeems malicious, and has a certain proſpect et- 
ther of Revenge, or of a Mercenary VWretch , 
that Informs meerly to get a Reward. Tis wks 
if no Reward be placed' upon an . Information, 
10 man will take the trouble; and again if 200 
orear a Reward, Men of Howour ſhun the thing, 
becaule they ſcorn the: Fee ; and to inform mere- 
ly for the Fee, has fomerhing of 2 Raſcal in it 
ro0; and from” theſe Reaſons ariſes the back- 
wanioels of. che People. 

The very fame Rich Men we ſpeak of are 
the: perſons who diſcourage che diſcovery of Vice, 
by icandalizing the Informer; a marr that is any 
thing ' of a Gendeman ſcorms it, and the Poor 
fil Mimick | che_hamour- of "he Rich, and 
hate an Informer as they do. the Devil. . * Tis 
{trange the Gentlemen ſhould be 'athamid to 'de- 
te& the Breach of thoſe Laws , which they are 
not aſhamd ro make; but the very Name of 
an Informer: has gain'd {o black an Idea in the 
minds of People, becaule ſomie who have made 
a Trade of Informing _ People tor Reli- 
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gion, have misbehaved themſelves , that cruly' 


twill be hard to bring any man eicher of Cre- 
dit or Quality to attempt it. 

But the main thing which makes our Gen- 
tlemen 
their pra 


ins the fame. Crimes themfelves, 'and 


they have fo much wicked Modefty and Genero 


firy in them, being really no Enemies to the 
thiog ir-ſelt, that they cannot with any fort of 
freedom puniſh in' 'others, what they ' practice 
rhnemſelves. 

In the times of Executing the Laws againſt 
Diſſenters, we found a great many Gentlemen 
very Vigorons in proſecuting their Neighbours ; 
they did not itick to appear in Perſon to diſturb 
Meetings , and Demolith . che Meecing-Houſes , 
and rather than fail , would be Informers them- 
ſelves ; the rcaton was becaufe they had allo a 
diſlike to the ching ; bur we never tound a Dif 
ſenting Gentleman , or Juſtice of: the Peace for- 
ward to do thus, hoc they approv ed. of it. 
Now .were our Geinlrazes and Magiſtrates real 
Enemies .to . the Immoralities of: this Age , did 
they really hate Drunkennels as a Vice, they 
would be forward and zealous to root oh pra- 


E&tice of it out.of the: Neighbourhood, they _— 


not be backward'or' afham'd' to: detect Vice, 
difturb Drunken : Aſſemblies; 'to diſperſe dk 
| Plan- 


x  Yondch in the proſecucion of Vice, is: 
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Plantations of Leachery, the Publick Bawdy 
Houſes, which - are almoſt as openly allowed 
as the Burdelloes in Italy. They would be wil- 
ling to have all forts of Vices Supprelsd, and 
glory in putting their hands ro the ba they 
would not be aſham'd to appear in tMGQerecting 
*Debauchery , nor affraid to embroil themſelves 
with their Rich Neighbours. © Tis Guilt of the 
ſame Fact which makes Connivance , and till 
that Guilt be removed, the Gentlemen of Eng- 
land neicher will nor can indeed with any kind of 
of Honour put their hands to the Work of Refor- 
ming it in their Neighbours. 

But I think 'tis caly ro make it appear that 
this difficulty of Informing may. be removd, 
and there need not be much occaſion for that 
Scandalous Employment. | 

'Tis in the power of the Gentry of England 
ro Reform the whole Kingdom without cither 
Laws, Proclamations , or Informers ; and with- 
out their Concurrence, all the Laws, Procla- 
mations, and Declarations in the World will 
have no Effect; the Vigour of the Laws conlifts 
in their Executive Power; Ten thouſand Acts 
of Parliament ſignify no more than One ſingle 
Proclamation , unlets . the Gentlemen in whoſe 
hands the Execution of thoſe Laws is placed, 
rake care to {ce them duly made uſe of; and 


how 
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how can Laws be duly Executed , but by an Im- 
partial Diſtribution of equal Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments, without regard to the Quality and 
Degree afgche Perſons ? The Laws puſh on the 
Tuſtices , and they take care to go no faſt- 
er than they are driven; but would the Juſtices 
puſh on the Laws, Vice would flee before them 
as Duſt in the wind, and Immoralities would 
be ſoon ſuppreſs d ; bur it can never -be expect- 
ed that the Magiſtrates ſhould puſh on the Laws 
to a free Suppreflion of Imamoralitics, till they 
Reform themlelves , and their great Neighbours 
Reform themſelves, that there may be none to 
puniſh who are roo big for the Magiſtrate to 
venture upon. 

Would the Gentry of England decry the 
Modiſhneſs of Vice by their own Practice ; 
would they bur daſh ir our of Countenance 
by diſowning it; that Drunkenneſs and Oaths 
might once come into diſeſteem , and be out of 
Fathion and a Man valued the leſs for them ; 
that he that will Swear, and be Drunk, ſhall 
be counted a Rake, and not fit for a Gentle- 
man's Company. This would do more to 
Reforming the reſt of Mankind than all the 
Puniſhments the Law can inflict ; the Evil en- 
creaſed by Example, and muſt be Suppreſs'd 
the ſame way. It the Gentry were thus Re- 
form'd 
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form'd, their Families would be {o' too: No 
Servant would be Entertaind , no: Workman 
Employ'd, no Shopkeeper would. be Traded 
with by a Gentleman+, but fuch 4. chem- 
ſelves, were ſober and honeſt; aQ@vd Vici- 
Sow Footman mult Reform or Starve, 
F he would get no Service z a Servant once turn'd 
away for his Intemperance would be Enter- 
taind by no body elſe; a Swearing Debauchd 
Labourer or Workman mult Reſon or no 
body would employ him ; the Drunken Who- 
ring Shopkeeper muſt grow Sober, or loſe all his 
* Cuſtomers and be undone. Intercſt and Good 
Manners would Reform ,us of the poorer fort, 
there would be no need of the Stocks or Houſes -|+ 
of Correction ;. we ſhould be ſober of courle, 
becauſe we ſhould be alt Beggars elſe; and he 
that loved his Vice fo. dearly, as to purchaſe it 
with the lols of his Trade or Employment, _ | 
would ſoon grow too poor for his Vice, and 
be forced to - leave: it -by his; own '.Neceſlities ; 
there would: be:no need of, Informers; a Vici- 
ous Fellow would be 'preſently- Notorious , he 
he would be the Talk of the Town, every one 
would flight and, ſhun him; for. fear. of being 
chought like him by being ſeen inthis- Company; 
he would expoſe himſelf , and would be puniſh | 


as unpitied as a Thief. 
- 4 
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- So; that in ſhort, the wnole Weight of this 
Blefled Work of Reformation lies on the Shoul- 
ders of the Gentry ; they are the Caule. of our 
nous ſs being taken -away the Effet 


would c« courle, Vice would grow Scandau.s 
lous, and all Mankind would be aſham'd of it. + 

(2.) The Clergy allo ought not to count”®* 
themſelves exempted in this matter, whoſe Lives 
have been, and in ſome places {till are fo vicious 
and fo loo, echat tis well for England we are 
not ſubject ro be much Preeſt-ridden. 


Tis a ſtrange ching how it ſhou'd be other- "FF » 


wilethan it is with us the poor-Commonalrty, when 
the Gentry our Pattern, and the Clergy our Teache 
ers, areas Immoral as we. And then to con- 
fider the- Coherence of the thing ; the Parſon 
preaches a thundering Sermon againſt Drunkenneſs, 
and the Fuſtice of Peace ſets my poor Neighbour in the 
Stocks , and I am like to be much the better for either, 
when 1 know perhaps that this ſame Parſon and this 
feme Juſtice were both Drunk together the Night before. 
+: :It.may»be true , - for ought we know, that a 
Wicked Parſon may make a good Sermon ; and 
the Spaniſh Proverb may be true of the Soul as 
well:as the Body, If the Cure be but wrought, let the 
Devi,-be the Doftor; 'þut this does not. rake with 
che' downright ignorant People in the Country, 
a:Poor Man gers Drunk in a Country — 
N59 E Wi, 3] 
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Why, are you not aſhamed to be ſuch a Beaſt , lays a 
good honeſt Neighbour to him the next day ? 
Aſham'd, ſays the Fellow ! Why ſhould T be aſhamd? 
Why, there was Sir John---- and Sir Rakgt---- and 
£2>:the Parſon, and they were all as o-ullþ I. And 
IM by a Beaſt, Pray ? I heard Sir Robert---- ſay, 
"*$E” Thar | 


He that Drinks leaſt, 
Drinks moſt like a Beafl. # ay 


BY. A Vicious Parſon that preaches well, bur lives 
". . ill, may be like an unskilfull Horſeman , who 
opens a Gare on the wrong fide, and lers other 
Folks through , bur ſhuts himſelf our. This ma 
be poſlible , bur ir ſeems moſt-reafonable to thi 
they are a means by that ſort of living, to hinder 
both rhemſelves and others; and would the 
Gentry and Clergy of England but look back a 
lictle on the Guile tha really lies on them, as Gen- 
tlemen by whoſe example fo grear a part of Man- 
kind has been led imo, and encouraged in the 
Progreſs of Vice, they would find Mater of 
very ſerious reflection. | 
This Article of the Clergy may ſeem to 
lie in the power of their Supeniors to rectify, and 
therefore may be fomcthing more feafible than 
the other; But che Gentry who arc Sui Furis,, 


can 
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can no way be reduced but by their own volunta- 


ry practice. We are in England exceedingly go- 
vern'd by Modes and Cuitoms. The Gentry 


may effc@ggily Suppreſs Vice , would they but @ 
pur it ou aſhion ; bur to Suppreſs i ic by Force WY 
leems impo ible. 4 


The Application ot this rough Doctrine is in 

ſhort both ro the Gentry and Clergy, Phyſicians 

g Heal your ſetves ; if you will leave oft your Drun- 
kennels 2 wdneſs firſt, if we do not follow 


Houle of Correction , and puniſh us as you pleale; 
it you will leave off W horing firſt, then Brand us 
in the Forcheads , or Tranſport or Hang us for 
-|-.. Fornication or Adulrery, and you are welcome; 
bu: to preach againſt Drunkennels immediately 
afrer an Evenings Debauch; to Corre& a poor 
Fel:ow tor Swearing with the very Vice in your 
Mouths; theſe are the unjuſteſt ways in the World, 
and have in theggſelves no manner of cendency 


the true Deſign of the Law. 
'Tis acknowledgd there: are in England a great 
many Sober , Pious , Religious Perlons both a- 
mong the Gentry and Clergy, and tis hoped 
ſuch cannot think themſelves Libell'd or Injurd 
in this Plea if there were not, Laws would never 
have been made apainſt thoſe 'Vices , for nomen 
ws E 2 make 


you, than fet us in the Stocks , and ſend us to the  * 


towards the Reformation of Manners , which 1s. 
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make Laws to puniſh themlelyes;' tis defign'd 
to refleft upon none bur ſuch as are Guilty, and 
on them no farther than to put them in mind 
— how much the Nation ows its prek; egenera- 
cy to their folly, and how much in their 
2 Fpower ro Reform it again by their Example; 
© that the King may nor publiſh Proclamations, 
nor the Parliament make Laws to: no purpoſe ; 
but thar. we might live in Enyland once more like 

-, Chriſtians, and like Gentlemen, wgje Glory of 
=} God, and the Honour of the preſent King and ' 
» Parliament, who fo publickly have attempred the 
Great Work of Retormation among us, though 


hicherro to-ſo lictle purpole. 
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